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INTRODUCTION. 


I  consider  it  to  be  a  chity  incumbent  on  tliose  who  have  liad 
experience  in  any  public  matters  of  importance,  to  give  utterance 
to  their  opinion  upon  them,  if  their  doing  so  is  likely  to  do  any 
good,  or  to  be  useful  in  guiding  others. 

A  new  Institution  of  much  importance  has  lately  been  imposed 
upon  the  Counties  and  Burghs  of  Scotland,  by  Acts  of  Parliament, 
compelling  the  erection  of  Asylums  for  the  cure  and  care  of  Pauper 
Lunatics.  These  Institutions  were  much  called  for,  on  account  of 
the  want  of  proper  provision  for  such  cases  ;  but  they  will  prove 
an  advantage,  or  otherwise,  according  as  they  are  well  or  ill 
managed.  To  a  suffering,  and  often  ill-used,  class  of  the  lower 
orders  they  may  prove,  as  they  are  intended,  to  be  a  great  benefit 
when  in  proper  operation  ;  but  they  are  attended  with  very  con- 
siderable cost  to  those  possessed  of  property  in  the  districts  in 
which  they  are  required,  as  they  are  doubly  assessed  for  them — 
being  annually  assessed  both  directly  for  the  buildings,  and  other- 
wise for  the  maintenance  of  their  imnates,  through  the  Parochial 
Boards — and  their  management  requires  much  care  and  attention 
from  those  who  undertake  it. 

In  former  publications  I  ventured  to  make  remarks  on  the 
provisions  contained  in  tlieso  Lunacy  Acts,  and  specially  on  tlie 
building  of  Asylums.  I  now  wish  to  direct  attention  to  the  proper 
Internal  Management  of  such  Institutions,  and  shall  do  so  under 
several  distinct  divisions  or  parts  of  the  subject. 
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It  is  now  ten  years  since  I  i  elf  called  upon  to  direct  my  attention 
particularly  to  this  subject,  on  the  passing  of  the  first  amended 
Lunacy  Act  for  Scotland  in  1857,  in  order  to  assist  in  carrying  for- 
ward the  arrangements  required  in  this  County  of  Fife,  for  accom- 
plishing the  ends  so  much  desired ;  conceiving  that  my  knowledge, 
acquired  by  long]  cognizance  of  Hospitals  and  other  Public  Insti- 
tutions, might  be  of  service.  In  doing  so  I  commenced  witli 
"  Efficiency  and  Economy"  as  my  motto,  to  which  I  stni  continue 
to  adhere  and  keep  in  view. 

As  my  remarks  on  this  subject  are  intended  to  be  partly  critical, 
as  well  as  suggestive,  I  shall  confine  them  to  public  Institutions 
and  those  connected  with  their  management ;  and,  considering  that 
it  is  the  boasted  privilege  of  this  free  country  that  the  conduct  and 
actings  of  public  boards,  and  managers  of  public  institutions,  are 
freely  open  to  criticism,  and  that  if  this  is  fairly  exercised  with 
candour,  reason,  and  moderation,  it  may  be  attended  with  beneficial 
effects,'^! 'shall  direct  my  remarks  to  this  end  alone.    And,  it  is  to 
be  kept  in  view  that,  as  it  is  only  by  defects  or  evils  being  observed 
and  pointed  out  that  a  remedy  can  be  devised  and  applied,  so  it  is 
necessary  that  these  should  be  distinctly  stated,  not  with  a  view  to 
find  fault  where  no  good  is  to  be  done  or  proposed,  but  solely  with 
a  benevolent  and  useful  object  to  be  accomplished.     The  just 
expression  of  public  opinion  forms  a  wholesome  and  influential 
encouragement  to  those  engaged  in  well-discharged  public  duties, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  check  upon  despotic,  overbearing,  and 
arbitrary  conduct,  when  oppressively  used,  on  the  other ;  but  I 
wish  it  to  be  distiactly  understood  that,  while  I  may  criticise  or 
animadvert  on  the  public  conduct  of  those  whose  personal  character 
is  deserving  of  the  greatest  respect  for  honourable  and  benevolent 
intentions,  T  shall  study  to  do  so  with  fairness  and  candoiu,  without 
offence,  and  without  allusion  to  private  considerations.    And,  if 
my  zeal  and  anxiety  to  do  the  good  I  desire  should  ever  carry  me 
beyond  these  bounds,  I  must  plead  for  the  indulgence  of  my 
readers,  in  the  hope  that  this  will  not  be  withheld.    My  words  will 
be  few,  but  I  trust  they  will  be  considered  to  be  of  importance  and 
deserving  of  attention  by  those  called  upon  to  take  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  or  engaged  in  the  management  of  Asylums.    I  shall  at 
all  times  be  ready  to  give  praise  where  it  is  due ;  and  shall  not 
find  fault  without  reason,  and  without  a  good  object  to  be  attained; 
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because  I  do  not  approve  of  faults  and  objections  being  made  by 
those,  especially,  who  have  of  themselves  nothiug  better  to  propose ; 
or  by  those  who  dwell  upon  objections  of  their  own  creation,  not 
discerning  or  giving  proper  consideration  to  the  advantages  which 
a  new  proposal  may  possess  to  counterbalance  them.  Some  ob- 
jections, often  frivolous,  may  be  started  to  most  things  by  persons 
habitually  disposed  to  find  fault,  or  who  will  agree  to  nothing  unless 
devised  by  themselves  ;  but  it  is  more  rational  certainly  to  look 
to  the  beneficial  effects  to  be  derived  from  any  measure  proposed, 
than  to  carp  at  it  with  such  objections  as  I  have  alluded  to. 

And,  in  like  manner,  it  is  surely  more  meritorious  and  patriotic 
to  continue  in  the  discharge  of  any  onerous  public  duty,  even 
when  it  is  unpleasant  as  well  as  troublesome,  so  long  as  by 
perseverance  there  is  any  hope  of  doing  good,  than  hastily  to 
retire  from  it.     In  stormy  times    and  troubled  waters,  the 
mariner  must  continue  his  exertions  to   save   his  ship  from 
destruction;  and  so,  members  of  distracted  boards  threatening 
disruption,  should  individually  continue  their  exertions  to  prevent 
such  an  occurrence.    In  smooth  waters  the  mariner  has  little  merit 
in  navigating  his  ship,  there  being  neither  difaculty  nor  danger 
present;  but  amidst  tempestuous  billows  and  rocks  ahead,  his 
sldll,  energy,  and  persevering  exertions,  especially  when  crowned 
with  success,  command  for  him  admiration  and  esteem.    In  like 
manner,  may  oflacials  on  dry  land  merit  public  approbation. 


1.  OF  THE  "  GENERAL  BOARD  OF  COM- 
MISSIONERS IN  LUNACY  FOR 
SCOTLAND." 

'  POE  THE  SUPEKINTENDENCE  AND  CaRE  OF  ASYLUMS  AND  LUNATICS." 

*  This  Board,  consisting  of  six  Commissioners,  was  constituted  by 
the  Act  of  Parliament  passed  in  1857,  with  very  great  and  ex- 
tensive powers — two  of  whom  are  professional  or  skilled  Commis- 
sioners, with  ample  salaries,  who  are  to  devote  their  whole  time  to 
the  duties  of  the  office  ;  the  other  four  are  "  unpaid"  Commis- 
sioners, one  of  whom  is  Chairman  of  the  Board.  By  subsequent 
amended  Acts  the  powers  of  the  Board  have  been  considerably 
modified  in  many  respects ;  more  especially  by  a  power  of  appeal 
to  the  Court  of  Session,  which  the  Board  has  to  institute  and 
obtain  its  sanction  before  they  can  enforce  their  orders  in  regard  to 
the  accommodation  to  be  provided  for  Lunatics.  (Amended  Act 
1862,  sec.  9.) 

By  Sec.  XXI.  of  the  Lunacy  Act  one  or  two  Deputy  Commissioners 
may  be  appointed ;  and  by  Sections  XXV.  and  XXVI.  the  Sheriff 
and  Justices  of  the  Peace  are  authorised  to  visit  and  inspect 
Asylums.    (See  Act.)    But  their  duties  should  be  defined. 

By  Section  CII.  the  Board  has  to  Eeport  annually  to  a  Secretary 
of  State. 

The  Board  has  also  ample  discretionary  powers  in  regard  to  the 
superintendence  of  Asylums,  and  the  detention,  removal,  and 
liberation  of  all  Insane  persons. 

In  my  remarks  on  the  powers  and  duties  of  this  Board,  I  shall 
confine  them  only  to  a  few  particulars  connected  with  their  powers 
to  order  Plans  of  Asylums,  to  make  Eules  and  Eegulations  for  them, 
and  their  Superintendence  of  Asylums  and  Lunatics. 

POWERS  AND  DUTIES  OF  THE  GENERAL  BOARD. 

By  the  Act  Vict.  20  and  21,  cap.  71,  Section  9th, 

"  The" Board,  over  and  above  tlio  Powers  hereby  specially  committed  to 
'them,  sliall  have  the  Superintendence,  Management,  Direction,  and 

*  Regulation  of  all  Matters  arising  under  this  Act  iu  relation  to  Lunatics, 
'  and  to  Public,  Private,  and  District  Asylums,  and  to  every  House  in 
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*  whicli  a  Lunatic  is  kept  or  detained  under  an  Order  of  the  Sheriff,  as. 
'  herein-after  provided,  and  shall  have  the  power  of  granting  or  refusing 

*  Licences  to  the  Proprietors  of  Private  Asylums,  and  of  renewing  or 
'transferring  any  such  Licences,  and  of  recalling  or  suspending  the  same  ; 

*  and  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  from  Time  to  Time  to  make  and 
'establish  such  Rules  and  Regulations  as  they  may  deem  necessary  to- 
'  wards  the  good  Order  and  Management  of  all  Private  and  District 
'  Asylums,  and  the  Conduct  and  Duties  of  the  Superintendents,  Officers, 
'  and  Servants  thereof,  and  of  the  Inspectors,  Secretary,  Clerk,  Officers, 
'  aud  Servants  appointed  under  the  Authority  of  this  Act,  and  to  enforce 
'  such  Eules  and  Regulations,  by  Forfeiture  of  the  Licence  of  any  Party 
'  not  observing  the  same,  and  by  Recovery  of  the  Penalties  authorised  by 
'  this  A  ct  :  Provided  always,  that  all  such  Eules  and  Regulations  shall, 
'  before  being  put  into  execution,  be  approved  of  by  One  of  Her 
'  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  and  such  Rules  and  Regula- 
'  tions  shall  also  be  submitted  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  if  Parlia- 
'  ment  be  theu  sitting,  and  if  Parliament  be  not  sitting,  then  within 
'  Fourteen  Days  after  the  Meeting  of  the  next  Session  of  Parliament : 
'  Provided  also,  that  nothing  in  this  Act  contained,  unless  where  other- 
'  Avise  specially  provided,  shall  be  construed  to  extend  to  any  Public 
'  Asylum  existing  or  in  course  of  Erection  at  the  passing  of  this  Act, 
'  further  than  to  enable  the  Board  to  authorise  and  regulate  the  Inspection 
'  and  Visitation  of  such  Asylums,  and  to  make  and  enforce  such  Rules 
'  and  Regulations  as  they  shall  think  necessary  in  relation  to  the  Books 
'  or  Minutes  to  be  kept  or  made,  and  the  Return  of  the  Entries  there- 

'  from  to  be  made  to  the  Board  by  the  Persons  having  the  Management - 
'and  Care  of  such  Asylums." 

By  Section  XVII.  of  the  said  Act  the  Duties  of  the  Board  are  the 
following : — 

"The  Board  shall,  as  soon  after  their  First  Meeting  as  may  be 
'  convenient,  make  General  Rules  for  the  Inspection  and  Visitation  of 
'  Public,  Private,  and  District  Asylums  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  Duty  of  the 
'  Two  paid  Commissioners  to  visit  and  inspect,  at  least  Twice  in  each 
'  Year,  all  the  Public  and  Private  and  District  Asylums,  and  every  Out- 
'  house,  Place,  or  Building  thereto  belonging,  and  every  House  in  which 
'  any  Lunatic  is  detained  under  any  Order  of  a  Sheriff ;  and  at  each  such 
'  Visitation  they  shall  examine  and  inquire  into  the  Condition  of  the 
'Lunatics  then  confined  in  such  Asylum  or  House,  and  also  whether  any 
'  Coercion  or  Restraint  has  been  imposed  on  any  such  Lunatics,  and  shall 
I  record  m  the  Patients'  Book  of  such  Asylum  the  State  of  the  Health 
^' generally,_  as  well  mental  as  bodily,  of  such  Lunatics,  and  what  Coercion 
^  or  Restraint  has  been  imposed  upon  any  such  Lunatics,  and  the  Cause 
^  thereof,  and  specially  such  particular  Cases  as  may  appear  to  them  to 
^  require  Remark,  and  they  shall  also  inquire  into  the  Particulars  of  the 
^  Management  and  the  Condition  of  each  Asylum,  as  to  its  State  of  Re 
pair,  Heating  Ventilation,  Cleanliness,  Supply  of  Water, 'Diet,  and 
othervvisc  and  shall  see  that  the  Number  of  Patients,  of  whom  a  correct 
List  shall  bo  furmshed  to  them  by  the  Superintendent  of  each  Asylum 
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^  does  not  exceed  the  Number  for  which  the  Asylum  is  licensed,  and  that 
^  the  Books  or  Eegisters  hereby  directed  to  be  kept  in  each  Asylum  are 
^  regularly  and  correctly  kept ;  and  each  Individual  in  the  Management  of 
^  any  such  Asylum  or  House,  or  connected  therewith,  shall  disclose  to 

the  said  Commissioners  or  either  of  them  every  Particular  in  relation  to 
]  the  keeping  and  Management  thereof,  and  the  Care  of  the  Lunatics 

therein,  into  which  they  shall  think  fit  to  inquire ;  and  the  said  Com- 
'  missionrs  shall  record  in  a  Book  to  be  kept  by  them  all  Inspections, 

stated  and  occasional,  made  by  them,  and  the  Particulars  thereof,  and 
'  shall  communicate  the  same  from  Time  to  Time  to  the  Board,  for  their 

Information  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  stated  Inspections  before  mentioned, 

the  said  Commissioners  shall  on  all  Occasions  make  any  particular 
'  Visitation  or  Inquiry  which  they  may  think  fit  into  the  Condition  of  any 

Public,  Private,  or  District  Asylum  or  House,  or  any  special  circum- 
'  stance  therewith  connected,  and  shall  also  be  entitled,  by  night  and 
*by  day,  to  visit  such  Asylum  or  House,  and  to  report  to  the 
'Board  the  Condition  thereof;  and  a  Copy  of  all  Entries  of  the  said  paid 

*  Commissioners,  of  the  Sheriff  and  Justices  of  the  Peace,  and  of  the 
'Medical  Inspectors  herein-after  appointed  under  this  Act,  in  the 
'  Patients'  Book  of  suchAsylum,  shall  be  transmitted  to  the  Board  by  the 
'  Superintendent  of  such  Asylum  within  Eight  Days  after  such  Entries 
'  respectively  are  made,  under  a  Penalty  not  exceeding  Ten  Pounds  for 
'each  Offence  in  case  of  Failure." 

Sec.  LI. — "  The  Board  shall,  as  soon  as  may  be,  make  Investigation  into 
'  the  Population  and  Necessities,  as  regards  Accommodationfor  the  Pauper 
'  Lunatics,  of  the  several  Districts  hereby  estabKshed,  and  into  the  Ac- 
'  commodation  for  the  Care  of  such  Pauper  Lunatics  (if  any)  akeady  ex- 
'  isting  for  such  Districts  ;  and  upon  Consideration  of  the  Eesidt  of  such 
'  Investigation  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  Board  to  determine,  either  that 

*  the  existing  Accommodation  for  the  District,  with  or  without  additional 
'  Accommodation,  is  suflftcient,  or  that  a  District  Asylum  for  Paujoer 
'  Lunatics  shall  be  provided  for  the  District,  and  the  Board  shall  com- 
'  niunicate  the  Kesult  of  such  Investigation  to  the  District  Board  of  such 
'  District,  and  may  require  the  District  Board  to  order  Plans  of  the 
'  District  Asylum  to  be  prepared,  together  with  Specifications  and 
<  Estimates  of  the  j)robable  Expense  of  erecting  and  completing  the  same, 
'  or  of  altering  or  enlarging  and  adapting  any  existing  Asylum,  House,  or 
'  Accommodation  to  the  Purposes  of  a  District  Asylum  under  this  Act, 
'  and  to  report  the  same,  and  also  their  Opinion  of  an  eligible  Site  for 
'  such  District  Asylum,  where  a  new  one  is  to  be  provided,  to  the 
'  Board." 

Sec.  LII. — "  If  and  when  the  Boardshallhave  approved  of  the  Plan,  Speci- 
fication, Estimate,  and  Site  proposed  in  the  Report  to  be  so  made  by  the 
District  Board,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  them  to  require  the  District  Board, 
as  soon  as  practicable  thereafter,  and  within  a  Period  not  exceeding  Two 
Years  after  being  so  required  l)y  the  Board  in  Writing,  to  erect  and  pro- 
vide a  suitable  District  Asylum,  with  all  the  Accommodation,  Up 
fitting,  and  Furniture  necessary  for  the  Eeceptiou,  Confinement,  and 
Care  therein  of  the  Paupcf  Lunatics  of  the  District ;   and  all  the  " 
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Powers  and  Provisions  of  the  said  last-mentioned  Act  relative  to  acquir- 
'  ing  and  Voiding  Lands  and  Heritages  shall  be  applicable  to  and  be  con- 
'  strued  along  with  and  as  Part  of  this  Act,  and  shall  be  of  like  Force 
'  and  Effect  for  enabling  the  District  Board  to  acquire  and  hold  Lands 
'  and  Heritages  for  the  Purposes  of  this  Act  as  for  enabling  the  County 
'  Prison  Boards  to  acquire  and  hold  Lands  and  Heritages  for  the  Pur- 
'  poses  of  the  said  last-mentioned  Act." 

By  the  Act  1862,  Sec.  9th,  it  is  provided  that, 

"  Subject  to  the  Provisions  of  the  said  first-recited  Act,  and  this  Act, 
'  the  Board,  on  a  full  Consideration  of  the  Circumstances,  may  determine 
'  from  Time  to  Time  whether  the  Accommodation  for  any  District  is 
'  adequate,  or  what  Addition  ought  to  be  made  thereto,  or  whether  a  new 
'  District  Asylum  ought  to  be  erected,  and  may  in  the  event  of  a  District 
'  Board  failing  to  take  such  Steps  as  the  Board  may  consider  requisite 
'toward  providing  Accommodation  for  the  District,  or  contracting 
'  with  an  existing  Asylum  to  such  an  Extent  and  in  such  Way 
'as  the  Board  may  consider  necessary,  represent  such  Faiku'e  to 
'  One  of  Her  Majesty's  Principal  Secretaries  of  State,  who  may  there- 
'  upon  communicate  such  Eepresentation  to  the  District  Board,  and  after 
'  considering  any  answer  which  may  be  made  thereto,  within  such.  Time  as 
'he  may  appoint,  such  Secretary  of  State  may  authorise  the  Board  to 
'  apply  to  the  Court  of  Session  in  either  Division,  or  during  Vacation  to 
'  the  Lord  Ordinary  on  the  Bills,  by  summary  Petition  in  Common  Form. 
'  and  the  Court  or  Lord  Ordinary  shall,  unless  sufficient  cause  be  shown  to 
'  the  contrary,  on  advising  such  Petition,  appoint  a  Person,  at  whose 
'  Sight  and  Instance  the  whole  Powers  and  Duties  of  the  District  Board 
*  relative  to  the  providing  of  such  Accommodation  shall  be  performed,  at 
'  the  Expense  of  the  District  Board 

In  exercising  their  powers  to  order  the  erection  of  Asylums  in 
Districts  wherein  required,  the  Board  has  not  done  so  in  an  over- 
bearing, arbitrary,  or  despotic  manner;  on  the  contrary,  it  has 
shown  much  forbearance  and  a  conciliatory  spirit,  and  devoted 
attention  to  the  interests  of  all  parties  concerned.  No  complaints 
of  any  impoiiance  have  been  made  by  the  public  in  regard  to  its 
domg.s,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that  some  of  its  actings 
might  have  been  better  performed  than  they  have  been  ;  and  its 
faults  have,  perhaps,  been  more  of  omission  than  of  commission. 

As  to  Plans  for  Asylums,  for  example,  whiclr  the  Board  had 
powers  to  order  to  be  prepared  by  District  Boards  for  its  approval, 
much  time,  trouble,  and  expense  would  have  been  saved,  if  the 
General  Board  had,  at  the  commencement  of  their  labours,  procured 
carefully  prepared  plans  for  asylums  of  different  sizes,  to  be  fur- 
nished to  the  District  Boards  where  required.  Such  Plans  would 
have  been  more  perfect  for  their  pecuUar  and  important  pui-pose 
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than  those  obtained  otherwise ;  and  they  would  have  prevented 
much  delay  and  unnecessary  expense.  This  suggestion  ought  still 
to  be  carefully  considered  by  the  Board.  And  I  must  repeat,  what 
I  formerly  said  on  this  subject,  that  Plans  for  Asylums  can  only  be 
properly  prepared  by  the  combined  skill  of  the  Physician  and 
Architect ; — tlie  former  by  explaining  the  arrangements  required  for 
their  peculiar  pui-pose;  the  latter  by  planning  the  necessary  build- 
ings in  the  most  complete  and  economical  manner.  Their  suit- 
ableness as  to  efificiency  and  extent  of  accommodation  for  particular 
Districts  would  then  be  judged  of  by  the  Board. 

In  the  district  of  Fife  and  Kinross,  for  which  an  Asylum  was 
required,  much  delay,  trouble,  and  extra  expenses  were  incurred  in 
getting  the  necessary  plans  prepared,  which  might  have  been 
avoided ;  and,  after  all,  the  plans  obtained  and  approved  of  by  the 
Board,  on  being  executed,  have  in  many  respects  not  proved  satis- 
factory ;  whereas,  if  plans,  carefully  prepared  by  the  General  Board, 
had  been  in  readiness,  and  furnislied  to  the  District .  Board,  and 
others  under  similar  circumstances,  the  progress  and  the  result 
could  not  have  failed  to  have  been  veiy  different. 

By  section  9th  of  the  Act  above  quoted,  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Board  "  to  make  and  establish  such  Eules  and  Eegulations  as  they 
'  may  deem  necessary  towards  the  good  order  and  management  of  all 
'private  and  district  asylums,  and  the  conduct  of  the  superintendents, 
'  officers,  and  servants  thereof,  &c."  But  I  am  not  aware  that  this 
has  been  done  by  the  Board.  It  has  been  ready  to  revise  or  give 
advice  to  Eegulations  referred  to  it.  But  when  these  have  been 
prepared  (very  probably)  by  paiiies  much  less  acquainted  with  the 
subject  than  the  members  of  the  General  Board,  they  must  be  very  ' 
imperfect,  and  are  likely  to  require  many  revisions  and  additions, 
thereby  causing  great  inconvenience  to  the  District  Boards,  as  well 
as  being  very  disadvantageous  to  the  Institutions. 

In  few  situations  are  more  strict  Eules  required  than  in  Limatic 
Asjdums  ;  for  all  the  internal  arrangements  are  carried  on  with 
locked  doors,  and,  consequently,  shut  off'  from  public  observation. 
Their  proceedings  are  known  only  to  the  attendants  themselves,  and 
their  insane  and  helpless  patients;  so  that  strict  lules  and  checks 
upon  their  conduct  are  required  for  all  the  officials  and  attendants 
of  these  Institutions.  Now,  as  none  are  so  well  qualified,  why  has 
not  the  General  Board  prepared  such  "  Eides  and  Eegulations"  as  are 
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known  to  be  necessaiy  for  their  good  order  and  management?  By 
the  General  Boai  d  not  having  done  so,  and  even  declined  to  do  so 
when  asked,  District  Boards  have  been  obliged  to  frame  liules  and  • 
Eegulations  for  their  Aylums  as  they  best  could,  by  their  own  less 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  subject,  and  consulting  those  of  other 
Asylums.  In  the  case  of  the  Fife  and  Kinross  District  this  process 
was  gone  through,  and  the  approval  of  the  Eules  so  prepared  was 
obtained  of  the  General  Board  and  Secretary  of  State.  But  after  a 
short  experience  of  trial,  these  have  been  found  to  be  so  imperfect 
that  they  have  required  several  amendments  and  additions.  It  is 
almost  superfluous  to  add  that,  the  duty  of  the  General  Board  thus 
neglected  or  imperfectly  performed,  must  be  very  prejudicial  to 
District  Boards  and  their  Asylums.  They  are  placed  in  a  very  dis- 
advantageous position  with  imperfect  Eegulations,  and  a  want  of  that 
uniformity  in  the  management  of  all  of  them  which  ought  to  prevail. 

If  the  General  Board  does  not  make  Eules  and  Eegulations  for 
District  Asylums,  the  District  Boards  have  powers  to  manage  the 
asylum  in  the  manner  they  deem  best,  and  are  under  no  obligation  by 
the  Act  to  submit  their  rules  to  any  other  party.  (See  sec.  68,  p.  ]  4.) 

In  their  superintendence  of  asylums  the  two  paid  Commissioners 
of  the  Board  are  required  to  visit  each  of  them  at  least  twice  eveiy 
year.  (See  sec.  1 7.)  This  is  one  of  the  most  important  duties  of  the 
General  Board,  and  should  not  be  performed  in  a  careless  or  per- 
functory manner ;  nevertheless  we  fear  it  has  been  so  in  some  cases. 
When  an  Asylum  is  visited,  the  District  Board  should  be  previously 
informed,  that  some  of  its  members  might  be  present.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  patients  should  be  particularly  inquired  into — as  to  their 
classification  ;  their  subdivision  and  treatment ;  their  emploj-ment 
and  exercise ;  the  proper  number  of  attendants,  and  their  distribu- 
tion in  the  different  wards  ;  the  ventilation,  and  other  matters  of 
importance— all  of  which  should  be  stated  in  a  written  report. 
But,  in  place  of  this,  I  have  known  the  report  only  show  a  super- 
ficial examination,  and  that  a  few  minor  points,  taken  from  the  in- 
fonnation  of  the  Superintendent  only,  were  recorded,  so  that  many 
of  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law  seemed  quite  neglected. 


3.  OF  THE  DISTRICT  LUNACY  BOARDS— 
THEIR  APPOINTMENT,  POWERS, 
AND  DUTIES. 

1.  Their  Appointment. — When  territorial  districts  are  ap- 
pointed, and  an  Asylum  is  required  and  built,  it  then  becomes  the 
property,  and  is  under  the  charge,  of  the  District  Lunacy  Board 
appointed  by  the  Piison  Boards  of  counties. 

That  this  District  Board  should,  by  the  Lunacy  Act,  be  appointed 
by  the  Prison  Board  of  a  County  appears  to  most  people  to  be  an 
absurd  anomaly.    Why  should  one  Board  have  the  appointment  of 
another  equally  important,  but  yet  having  duties  so  very  different  ? 
The  Prison  Board  is  appointed  for  a  special  purpose,  but  its  mem- 
bers may  not  be  best  qualified  for  a  Lunacy  Board,  and  may  not 
wish  to  belong  to  it,  but  yet  the  former  may  meet  and  declare 
so  many  of  its  members,   as  are  required,  to   belong  to  the 
District  Lunacy  Board.     Those  composing  the  District  Board 
may  be  unexceptionable  in  many  respects,  but  yet  their  appoint- 
ment may  not  include  the  best  fitted  for  the  office,  and  may  exclude 
those  who  are  not  only  best  qiralified,  but  also  who  should  be  there 
to  represent  the  special  interests  concerned. 

By  the  terras  of  the  Act,  if  others  are  named  by  the  Prison 
Board,  the  choice  of  members  to  be  appointed  to  the  District 
Board  is  limited  to  Commissioneis  of  Supply  and  Magi- 
strates of  Burghs ;  but  the  Piison  Board  is  not  obliged  to  go 
further  than  name  its  own  members,  as  abeady  stated.  In 
practice,  it  has  been  found  that,  the  numerous  meetings  required  for 
the  Management  of  an  Asylum  are  not  attended  regularly  by 
members  who  reside  at  a  distance  from  it,  and  that  those  who 
reside  in  its  vicinity  are  those  chiefly  to  be  depended  on  for  its 
management.  Por  this  and  other  reasons,  a  change  ought  to  be 
made  in  the  appointment  of  District  Boards.  Considermg  that  the 
Assessments  required  for  the  erection  and  maintenance  of  Asylums 
are  imposed  upon  the  landward  Heritors  and  inhabitants  of  Burghs, 
and  further,  that  the  charges  for  pauper  patients  are  paid  by  the 
Parochial  boards  of  parishes,  it  seems  but  just  and  proper  that 
these  bodies  should  have  the  nomination  of  those  who  form  the 
District  Lunacy  Boards.  The  Commissioners  of  Supply  of  Counties, 
the  Town  Councils  of  Burghs,  and  the  Parochial  Boards  should, 
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therefore,  each  be  represented  in  the  District  Board,  by  nominating 
each  their  quota  of  its  constituent  members.  Thus,  for  example,  if 
the  board  for  a  District  should  consist  of  25  members,  10  of  these 
might  be  annually  named  by  the  Commissioners  of  Supply,  1 0  by 
Town  Councils  of  Burghs,  and  5  by  the  Chairmen  of  the  Parochial 
Boards  of  the  Counties.  I  would  also  further  suggest  that  no 
member,  who  has  been  in  office  for  three  years  in  succession,  should 
be  eligible  for  being  again  appointed  for  one  year.  And  the  choice 
of  members  for  the  Board  should  not  be  limited,  except  to  Eate- 
payers ;  and  thus,  others  well  qualified,  but  who  are  at  present  ex- 
cluded, such  as  ministers,  doctors,  solicitors,  and  merchants,  who 
would  be  very  useful  and  efficient  members  of  the  Board,  would  be 
eligible  for  being  appointed.  But  as  the  details  of  management 
require  constant  attention  and  frequent  meetings,  the  burden  of 
these  duties  must  fall  chiefly  on  those  who  reside  near  to  the  Insti- 
sution.  It  would,  therefore,  be  necessary  to  select  twelve  or  four- 
teen members  of  the  Board  annually,  to  form  a  committee  of  manage- 
ment, invested  with  the  powers  of  the  Board,  to  conduct  the  ordinary 
routine  of  its  affairs.  And,  if  a  sub-committee  of  visitors  is  required, 
three  members  of  the  general  committee  might  so  act  in  rotation,  that 
one  only  would  be  changed  every  month,  and  thus  form  a  continuous 
Visiting  Board,  who  would  carry  on  the  business  in  a  regular  manner. 

2.  Their  Powees  and  Duties.— The  powers  and  duties  of  Dis- 
trict Boards  are  very  important,  and  are  chiefly  comprehended  in 
the  section  68  and  70  of  the  Act  as  follow  :— 

Sec.  LX  VIIL— '<  When  any  District  Asylum  shall  be  ready  for  the  Ke- 
'  ception  of  Lunatics,  and  shall  have  been  approved  of  and  adopted  by  tho 
'  Board  as  a  District  Asylum,  the  District  Boai'd  is  hereby  requu-ed  to  as- 
I  sume  tlie  charge  of  fche  District  Asylum,  and  it  shall  he  the  duty  of  such 
'  District  Board  to  appoint  any  necessary  officers  and  Servants,  and  also  a 
!  V^^\^^  necessary,  to  the  said  District  Board,  whom,  or  any  of  them, 
^  tliey  shaU  have  Power  to  suspend  or  remove ;  and  they  shall  also  have 
<  Amount  of  the  Salary  or  Remuneration  to  be  paid  to 

such  Glerk,  Officers,  and  Servants  respectively ;  and  the  Management 
and  buperintendenceof  such  District  Asylums,  andtlie  well-ordering  and 
Uiscipline  of  the  same,  shall  thereafter  ho  under  the  care  of  such  District 
'  Board. 

^  Sec.  LXX.— "It  shall  be  lawful  for  the  District  Board,  in  each  of  the 
^  several  Districts  constituted  by  this  Act,  to  appoint  Medical  Persons,  Ono 
^  or  more,  as  may  from  Time  to  Time  be  sanctioned  by  tho  Board,  to  be  the 
^  inspector  or  lnspectors  of  such  District,  and  such  Inspector  or  Inspectors 
Shall  hold  their  Offices  respectively  at  the  Discretion  of  tho  District 
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'  Board,  and  shall  bo'  paid  such  Fees  as  the  District  Board,  with  the 
'  Sanction  of  the  Board,  may  fix  ;  and  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  such  In- 
'  specters  to  visit  the  Public,  Private,  and  District  Asylums  and  Houses 
\in  Terms  of  tlxis  Act,  within  their  respective  Districts,  at  all  such  Times 
'  as^they  shall  be  called  upon  so  to  do  by  the  District  Board,  or  the  Board, 
'  or  the  Sheriff,  and  otherwise  in  Terms  of  this  Act ;  and  upon  all  such 
'  Visitations  of  Asylums  they  shall  enter  in  a  Book  to  be  kept  in  each 
'  such  Asylum,  to  be  called  the  "  Patients'  Book,"  the  Condition  of  the 
'  Asylum,  and  the  general  State  of  the  Health,  mental  and  bodily,  of  the 
'  Lunatics  kept  therein,  and  also  the  Particulars  of  any  Case  requiring 
'  Remark  :  Provided  always,  that  where  in  any  District  more  than  One 
'  District  Inspector  shall  be  appointed,  it  shall  not  be  necessary  that  more 
« than"  One  of  such  Inspectors  shall  be  a  medical  Person." 

Highly  important  as  District  Inspectors  would  be,  they  have  not 
as  yet  been  generally  appointed. 

The  laying  on  of  Assessments  by  District  Boards  and  otherminor 
details  are  provided  for  by  other  sections  of  the  Act. 

From  what  has  been  already  said,  although  the  General  Board 
is  to  make  Eules  and  Eegulations  for  District  A  sylums,  the  Manage- 
ment and  good  Order  of  them  by  carrying  these  rules  into  effect, 
and  the  appointment  of  officials,  rest  with  the  District  Boards.  And 
there  seems  to  be  an  inconsistency  in  these  provisions  of  the  Act. 
For,  by  clause  9,  the  General  Board  should  make  rules,  &c.,  for  all 
district  and  other  Asylums ;  while  by  clause  68,  as  above,  the  District 
Boards  have  unqualified  powers  for  the  management,  superinten- 
dence, and  discipline  of  district  asylums,  and  may  therefore  exer- 
cise an  independent  authority;  but,  more  especially,  when  the 
General  Board  makes  no  Eules  for  their  management. 

There  is  one  point  upon  this  subject  that  I  must  notice  particu- 
larly.   It  is  that  tlie  chief  Officials  in  an  Asylum,  consisting  of  the 
superintendent,  chaplain,  matron,  and  house-steward,  should  be 
appointed  by  the  District  Board,  to  whom  they  should  be  indivi- 
dually responsible  for  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  and  not 
to  the  Superintendent.    The  latter,  liaving  a  general  charge  and 
superintendence  of  all  within  the  institution,,  should  see  that  their 
duties  are  properly  and  regularly  discharged,  and  report  accordingly. 
But  as  he  neither  appoints  nor  has  power  to  dismiss  these  officials, 
they  should  be  so  far' independent  as  to  be  responsible  only  to  the 
District  Board,  who  should  require  periodical  Eeports  as  to  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  their  several  dcpaitments  from  themselves, 
and^^not  through  the  Medical  Superintendent.    An  arrangement  of 
this  kind  very  properly  prevails  in  several  Asylums. 


4.  OF  THE  RESIDENT  MEDICAL 
SUPERINTENDENT. 

One  of  the  most  important  of  the  duties  of  the  District  Board  is 
the  appointment  of  a  Eesident  Medical  Superintendent  for  the 
Asylum,  as  required  by  the  Act,  when  the  number  of  patients  in  it 
exceeds  100. 

As  the  welfare  and  proper  treatment  of  the  patients  and  the  whole 
economy  of  an  Asylum,  as  also  the  good  conduct  of  the  attendants, 
depend  very  much  upon  the  character  and  qualifications  of  this 
resident  superintendent,  these  may  be  sketched  out  as  follows  : — 

The  first  requisite  for  the  resident  medical  superintendent  of  an 
Asylum,  in  addition  to  his  ability,  experience  in  managing  the 
insane,  and  other  professional  qualifications,  is  a  benevolent  and 
humane  disposition.  The  Second,  a  calm  and  patient  temper. 
The  Third,  candour  and  firamess.  And  Fourth,  a  frank  and  ready 
willingness  to  hear  complaints  and  grievances  (even  though  partly 
imaginary)  with  a  friendly  disposition  to  mitigate  and  redress  these, 
so  far  as  in  his  power. 

It  is  only  by  these  dispositions  being  constantly  and  diligently 
exercised  with  forbearance  and  kindness,  that  he  can  hope  to 
secure  the  confidence  of  those  under  his  charge,  and  have  that 
control  over  the  whole  inmates  of  the  asylum,  which  are  necessary 
for  the  cure  or  amelioration  of  tlie  Patients. 

By  persevering  diligence  must  he  visit  the  patients  regularly  in 
their  wards,  their  airing  grounds,  at  their  meals,  at  their  devotional 
exercises,  as  also  at  their  work  and  their  amusements.  Upon  these 
occasions  he.  will,  by  his  conduct,  show  a  friendly  disposition 
towards  the  patients — a  delicate  consideration  for  their  infirmities  ; 
he  will  reprove  and  control  the  wayward,  moderate  and  correct  the 
inclinations  of  the  capricious,  win  over  to  his  confidence  the  dis- 
trustful, and  encourage  and  foster  the  growth  of  the  best  and 
purest  affections  of  humanity,  which,  in  his  patients,  are  not 
annihilated,  altliough  grievously  disordered.  Success  in  tliese 
objects,  by  constant  friendly  intercourse  and  kindness,  should  be 
his  habitual  aim,  as  the  surest  way  to  cure  or  alleviate  the  mental 
disorder,  the  sufferings  and  weakness,  of  those  unfortunate  indi- 
viduals under  his  care. 
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In  District  Asylums  for  Paupers,  where  there  is  necessarily  con- 
gregated a  large  number  of  Insane  persons  requiring  only  care  and 
maintenance,  and  not  subjects  requiring  individual  and  special 
medical  treatment,  the  qualifications  of  the  Superintendent  should, 
more  especially,  consist  in  his  power  to  govern  large  numbers  of 
persons — ^the  allotment  of  their  labour — the  proper  regulation  and 
economy  of  a  large  household  establishment,  partaking  more  the 
character  of  a  poor-house  than  of  an  hospital — and  the  profitable 
management  of  the  farm  and  garden,  than  eminent  medical  skill, 
for,  in  this  he  could  easily  be  assisted  by  a  visiting  physician  in 
cases  of  emergency.  Indeed,  where  only  a  very  few  of  the  inmates 
require  medical  treatment,  the  medical  qualifications  of  the  super- 
intendent fall  into  insignificance,  compared  with  the  administrative 
qualities  which  are  necessarily  called  forth  in  tlie  management  of 
the  Institution. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Insitution  consisted  mainly  of  a  Curative 
Asylum  or  hospital  for  the  reception  and  cure  of  recent  cases,  then 
a  more  skilful  physician  would  be  required,  while  the  household 
management  would,  in  a  great  measure,  be  left  to  others.  But 
in  most  Pauper  Asylums  the  case  is  otherwise,  because  only  a  very- 
small  proportion  of  the  inmates  either  require  medical  treatment 
or  are  considered  curable. 

When  it  is  conditioned  in  his  engagement  that  the 
whole  time  and  attention  of  the  medical  Superintendent 
should  be  devoted  to  the  Asylum,  he  should  not  engage  in 
any  other  professional  business.  If  he  is  a  man  of  probity  and 
honour,  he  wiU  act  accordingly ;  if  not,  his  tiyiag  to  grasp  at 
fees  from  other  sources  wiU  cause  him  to  neglect  his  duty  at 
the  Asylum.  No  district  board,  therefore,  should  give  any 
countenance  to  his  absence  from  it  in  such  a  manner. 

But  if  the  Asylum  is  a  small  one,  and  not  such  as  to  occupy  his 
whole  time  and  attention,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  engage  in  other 
professional  practice  to  some  extent,  without  interfering  with  the 
proper  discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  Asylum,  then  the  amount  of 
his  salary  ought  to  be  fixed  accordingly  at  a  lower  scale,  and  the 
exact  conditions  of  his  engagement  should  be  distinctly  understood. 

Unless  an  Asylum  contains  more  than  300  patients  a  second,  or 
Assistant  Physician  is  considered  to  be  xmnecessar}'-.  But  it  is  de- 
sirable, both  on  account  of  the  resident  medical  supeiintcudent  and 
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the  patients,  that  he  should  have  the  assistance  and  support  of  a 
professional  brother  as  a  visit^g  Physician,  who  will  not  only  pay 
regular  stated  visits  to  the  Institution,  but  be  ready  to  give  his 
assistance  and  advice  at  any  call  of  emergency. 

The  presence  and  conduct  of  the  medical  superintendent  of  an 
Asylum  may  be  attended  with  much  good  or  much  evil.  What  has 
in  some  cases  imexpectedly  and  unfortimately  occurred,  in  regard 
to  the  last  of  these,  may  happen  again  ;  so  to  be  forewarned  is  to 
be  forearmed. 

Good  example  is  often  better  than  precept ;  so  that  the  faithful, 
regular,  and  conscientious  discharge  of  duty  by  the  Superintendent 
ha°s  a  very  beneficial  effect  upon  those  under  him  ;  and  without  his 
so  acting  he  cannot  expect  the  servants  of  the  Institution  to  be  at- 
tentive to  their  duties,  nor  can  he  with  propriety  find  fault  with 
them,  either  for  neglect  of  duty  or  any  other  misconduct. 

But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Superintendent  is  irregular,  care- 
less, and  inattentive  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties — if  he  indulges  in 
bad  habits,  such  as  smoking  and  drinking — if  he  is  extravagant  and 
reckless,  or  immoral  in  his  conduct,  then  it  is  to  be  feared  that  those 
under  him  wiU  soon  follow  his  example,  as  the  legitimate  check 
upon  their  conduct  wiU  be  awanting.    Any  one  living  in  a  house 
of  glass  cannot  throw  stones  at  others  ;  a  studied  concealment  is  then 
observed  of  all  that  takes  place  in  the  house ;  no  one  dares  to  in- 
form upon  another  for  fear  of  exposure,  or  losing  their  situations  ; 
and  the  patients  cannot  make  complaints  ;  so  that  improper  conduct 
may  go  on  and  pervade  the  whole  institution,  continuing  for  a 
considerable  time,   without  being  discovered  by  those  in  the 
management.     Some  of   the    attendants,    however,  may,  by 
superior  virtue  and  firmness,   withstand  such  corruption,  and 
may  either  resign  their  situations  and  leave  the  place,  or  allow 
such  conduct  to  go  on  which  they  cannot  amend,  but  which  they 
hope  may  be  counteracted  by  others  ;  they  therefore  continue  in 
the  service  rather  than  abandon  their  charge,  in  which  they  feel  a 
laudable  and  zealou^s  interest. 

All  sucli  baneful  irregularities  as  those  above  mentioned  have 
to  be  guarded  against  and  counteracted,  by  a  strict  investigation 
being  made  into  every  delinquency  which  comes  to  the  know- 
ledge of  the  Board  or  any  of  its  members.  The  first  information, 
in  such  cases,  may  appear  to  be  trivial  and  insignificant,  although 
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it  often  leads  to  very  important  clisclosnres,  calling  for  the  imme- 
diate and  serions  attention  of  the  board.  Such  a  course  of  proceeding 
is  the  duty  of  every  member  of  tlie  board  individually  as  well  as 
collectively.  The  acting  committee  of  the  board,  or  the  weekly  or 
monthly  visiting  committee,  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be  the 
proper  parties  to  make  a  preliminary  inquiry,  upon  whose  repoit 
the  board  will  proceed  further  or  not,  as  it  may  judge  expedient. 
If  the  matters  inquired  into  are  all  right,  the  scrutiny  can  do  no 
harm.  But  if  anything  in  the  conduct  of  the  officials  or  servants 
cannot  bear  observation  or  inquiry,  then  it  may  be  inferred  that 
there  must  be  something  wrong,  requiring  further  investigation 
and  remedy. 

The  Eesident  Medical  Superintendent  and  other  head  Officials 
ought  to  be  required  to  make  a  Monthly  Eeport  of  their  proceed- 
ings, and  the  state  of  their  several  departments,  to  the  District 
Board.  The  information  to  be  thus  acquired  is  necessary  for  tlie 
guidance  of  the  Board  in  their  management.  It  is  most  easily 
given  by  filling  up  printed  Schedules  prepared  with  queries,  to 
which  answers  are  required.  And  it  should  be  made  known  that 
if  any  concealment  or  false  return  is  discovered  in  these  Schedules, 
the  party  mailing  it  will  not  only  incur  the  censure  of  the  board, 
but  may  be  dismissed. 

It  is  further  recommended  that  the  Eesident  Medical  Superin- 
tendent should  not  employ  any  of  the  patients  in  his  private  ser- 
vice ;  should  have  no  concern  with  the  commissariat  department ; 
and  should  not  be  allowed  to  mix  up  any  of  his  private  accoimts 
with  those  of  the  Asylum. 

In  conclusion,  on  this  head  it  may  be  stated  that,  there  are  also 
several  important  checks  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Eesident  Super- 
intendents of  District  Asylums  if  they  are  properly  exercised.  (1.) 
By  the  visits  and  inspections  of  members  of  the  General  Board. 
(2.)  By  the  District  Inspector.  (3.)  By  the  Sheriff  and  Visiting 
Justices.  (4.)  By  the  District  Board.  Each  of  these  have  power, 
by  the  Acts  as  above  quoted,  and  should  exercise  a  vigilant  watcli 
and  careful  superintendence  over  the  treatment  of  the  patients,  and 
the  good  order  of  the  whole  Institution. 


5.  OF  THE  TREATMENT  OF  PAUPER 

LUNATICS. 

The  treatment  of  all  Insane  persons,  both  mental  and  bodily,  has 
of  late  years  imdergone  great  changes  for  the  better.  A  former 
harsh,  and,  in  many  cases,  cruel  treatment  of  such  persons  has 
been  changed  to  that  of  kindness  and  forbearance,  accompanied 
with  more  rational  and  persevering  efforts. to  ameliorate  their  con- 
dition and  add  to  their  comfort,  if  not  to  effect  their  ciu'e. 

This  has  been  done  by  laying  aside  almost  entirely  all  restraint 
and  coercion ;  the  introduction  of  useful  occupation — mental  and 
bodily — and  harmless  amusement. 

The  corporeal  health,  which  is  generally  much  affected  and  dis- 
ordered in  Lunatics,  is  now  placed  in  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances for  restoration  by  the  greatly  improved  habitations  allotted 
to  them,  as  well  as  by  attention  to  their  proper  diet,  and  exercise 
in  the  open  air.  These  means  are  often  accompanied  with  any 
useful  occupation  to  which  the  patients  can  be  induced  to  apply 
themselves.  And  if  successful  in  improving  the  bodily  health,  that 
of  the  mind  generally  becomes  much  better;  it  is  soothed  and  calmed 
down  when  excited — elevated  and  encouraged  when  de^jressed  ;  and 
by  wholesome  occupation,  it  is  led  away  so  as  to  forget  the  morbid 
ideas  it  brooded  over,  which  tended  to  increase  the  sufferings  of 
the  patient,  and  promote  the  progress  of  the  malady  to  an  incur- 
able and  hopeless  condition. 

The  proper  and  easy  application  of  these  means,  and  the  exer- 
cise of  the  necessary  surveillance  by  proper  attendants  which  Luna- 
tics require  for  their  safety  and  benefit,  form  a  great  modern  imi- 
provemcnt.  These  are  to  be  accomj^lished  by  well- planned  Asylums 
for  the  lodgment,  classification,  sub-division,  and  medical  treat- 
ment of  their  inmates,  which  have  been  prepared  Avhere  required, 
or  may  be  ordered  by  legal  authority.  Such  Asylimis,  indeed,  are 
a  great  instioiment  of  treatment  when  properly  employed.  The 
number  of  patients  placed  together  in  each  apartment  of  an 
Asylum,  and  the  proportion  of  Attendants  to  the  number  of  Patients 
under  charge  form  a  matter  of  -much  importance,  interest,  and 
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anxiety  to  those  in  authority,  and  who  are  responsible  for  their 
care  and  proper  treatment. 

Wliere  the  patients  in  pauper  asylums  are  placed  in  large  Day 
Eooms  and  Dormitories,  from  ten  to  fifteen  seems  to  be  the  proper 
number  to  be  classed  together ;  because  this  number,  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,,  when  the  patients  are  not  violent,  can  be 
superintended  by  one  attendant,  who  is  required  to  be  constantly 
present  with  them.  "Where  the  patients  belong  to  a  more  unman- 
ageable class — ^being  irritable,  easily  excited,  refractory,  and  prone 
to  violence,  the  same  number  may  require  the  constant  presence  of 
two  attendants.  And  the  infirmary  wards,  containing  ten  or  twelve 
helpless,  sick,  and  bedfast  patients,  require  the  constant  presence 
of  a  nurse  to  attend  to  their  wants. 

Arrangements  of  this  Idnd  require  the  services  of  attendants  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day  ;  and  in  order  to  secure  constant  attention 
to  their  duties  and  ability  to  discharge  them,  a  relay,  or  frequent 
periodical  change  for  relief,  is  necessary  for  their  rest  and  refresh- 
ment. But  these  requisites  for  a  pauper  lunatic  asylum,  contain- 
ing from  200  to  300  XDatients,  can  only  be  secured  by  the  engage- 
ment of  attendants  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  every  ten  patients. 
And  their  turns  of  duty  and  relief  have  to  be  properly  arranged 
and  carried  on  with  precise  regularity. 

From  what  has  now  been  stated,  it  may  be  inferred  that,  a  pro- 
miscuous crowd  of  patients  (such  as  40,  50,  60,  or  more)  kept  in 
one  place  is  very  objectionable.  But  it  is  also  dangerous,  and  leads 
to  very  serious  and  unpleasant  consequences.  One  or  two  unruly 
individuals  often  set  others  into  a  state  of  furious  and  dangerous 
excitement,  not  easily  allayed,  by  which  fights  take  place,  some- 
times ending  in  murder. 

In  such  large  congregations  of  lunatics,  very  vainly  are  efforts  made 
to  apply  individual  remedial  treatment.  Individually,  they  are  im- 
perfectly Imown  to  the  attendants,  owing  to  their  number.  They 
are  moved  about  like  a  flock  of  sheep.  Tliey  have  few  proper  occu- 
pations, or  they  rest  brooding  over  their  morbid  ideas,  and  become 
worse  and  worse  rather  than  better,  till  they  are  hopelessly  incur- 
able. 

The  charge  of  such  large  groups  has  to  be  given  to  several  attend- 
ants collectively,  who  do  not  feel  the  same  responsibility  or  inte- 
rest regarding  them,  as  if  each  attendant  had  only  a  smaU  limited 
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number  under  liim  for  wliicli  lie  is  specially  accountable.  Hence, 
the  individual  care  and  treatment  of  the  patients  are  not  so  well 
attended  to  as  they  might  and  ought  to  be. 

In  place  of  this  the  patients  ought  to  be  classified  according  to 
the  nature  and  circumstances  of  their  cases.  They  should  then  be 
subdivided  into  suitable  day-rooms  and  dormitories,  each  having 
in  it  a  proper  number,  according  to  its  size,  without  crowding. 

This  mode  of  treatment  forms  the  chief  of  the  many  great  im- 
provements which  have  of  late  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  large 
numbers  of  pauper  lunatics.  It  forms  the  primary  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  the  system  of  treatment  provided  for  by  the  exten- 
sive and  expensive  arrangements  of  the  new  District  Asylums.  By 
this  s  Lib-division,  only,  can  the  attendants  become  properly  acquainted 
with  the  individual  cases  of  the  patients,  keep  them  in  suitable 
occupation,  attend  to  their  wants  and  caprices,  and  exercise  a  com- 
plete surveillance  over  them,  and  be  held  responsible  for  their  pro- 
per care. 

If  this  system  is  not  adopted,  when  the  means  for  it  are  pre- 
sent, there  must  be  either  great  ignorance  or  obstinacy,  or  perhaps 
both,  on  the  part  of  the  "medical  superintendent  of  an  Asylum. 
For  it  is  chiefly  by  the  judicious  arrangements  of  this  kind  made  by 
him,  and  carried  out  by  the  attendants,  that  the  safety,  cure,  or  ameli- 
oration of  the  patients  can  be  effected.  To  mass  a  large  number  of 
patients  together  in  corridors  and  rooms  adjoining  and  opening  into 
each  other,  may  save  the  attendants  some  trouble,  but  is  much  less 
safe  or  beneficial  to  the  patients  than  the  above  system,  which 
ought  to  be  adopted. 

When  a  properly  qualified  medical  superintendent  has  been  ap- 
pointed to  an  asylum,  the  treatment  of  the  Patients  devolvesupon  him. 
And  if  there  is  no  other  visiting  or  consulting  physician  connected 
with  it,  the  whole  responsibility  for  their  proper  care  rests  with  him. 
In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  in  this  respect  he  caimot  properly 
be  interfered  with  by  the  District  Board ;  because  they  cannot  always 
be  qualified  forjudging  of  it,  and  have,  by  their  appointment,  placed 
this  tnist  m  one  in  whom  they  should  have  confidence,  having  con- 
sidered hmi  competent  for  the  office. 

But  circumstances  may  occurr  to  call  for  the  interference  of  the 
District  Board ;  as  for  example,  if  they  observe  any  obvious  misman- 
agement of  the  patients,  in  regard  to  their  classification  and  distribu- 
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tion  over  the  house — a  deficiency  in  the  proper  number  of  atten- 
dants— the  want  of  clothing  or  its  bad  condition — improper  diet ; 
ii-regularity  of  hours,  want  of  attention  to  the  sick,  or  the  like,  it 
should  be  the  duty  of  the  District  Board  to  take  notice  of  such  an 
occurrence,  and  order  it  to  be  remedied. 

It  is,  however,  by  the  General  Board  that  the  Treatment  of  the 
patients  hy  the  Medical  Superintendent,  should  be  inquired  into  and 
regulated — the  x^aid  Commissioners  being  selected  as  emmently 
qualified  for  this  duty,  and  obliged  to  visit  all  Asylums  for  this  and 
other  purposes.  They  have  ample  powers  for  inquiry  and  super- 
intendence as  well  as  for  giving  direction  and  advice ;  and,  there- 
fore, it  is  to  them  that  the  Public  rely  for  the  proper  treatment  of  the 
inmates  of  all  Asylums.  The  General  Board  ought  to  inquire  and 
direct — the  District  Board  and  the  resident  Superintendent  has  to 
carry  their  instructions  into  effect. 


5.  OF  THE  ATTENDANTS  AND  OTHER 
OFFICIALS  OF  ASYLUMS. 

It  has  been  said  of  a  very  eminent  asylum  physician  of  great 
experience,  in  France,  that  he  commenced  lectures  to  his  students 
by  saying  "  if  they  wished  to  cure  their  patients  they  must  first  cure 
the  attendants."  In  the  first  place,  then,  they  must  be  carefully 
selected.  The  attendants  should  be  selected  by  their  suitable  quali- 
fications for  such  a  charge ;  consisting  of  respectable  moral  character, 
attention  to  their  duties,  good  temper,  firmness,  accompanied  witli 
an  obliging,  humane,  and  benevolent  disposition — qualities  whicli 
will  ensure  their  forbearance  and  kindly  treatment  of  the  patients, 
in  the  trying  circumstances  in  which  they  are  frequently  placed. 

The  attendants  also  require  to  be  properly  instructed  in  their 
duties  ;  and  a  superior  or  head  attendant  of  experience  in  the 
management  of  asylum  patients,  and  the  ordinary  duties  of  their 
attendants,  should  be  engaged  to  superintend  them. 

Tlie  whole  of  the  male  attendants  should  be  engaged  by,  and 
placed  under  the  control  of,  the  resident  medical  superintendent ; 
but  the  female  attendants  and  other  house-servants  should  be  en- 
gaged by,  and  be  under  the  control  of,  the  matron.     This  arrange- 
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ment  is  necessary  to  secure  obedienc  e  to  the  orders  of  their  superiors 
and  attention  to  their  duties;  and  because  the  responsibility  lor, 
the  good  order  and  proper  management  of  the  institution  rest  mainly 
with  the  superintendent  and  matron. 

The  management  and  ]Droper  control  of  the  attendants  of  an 
asylum,  and  ensuring  the  proper  discharge  of  their  duties,  are  always 
matters  of  difficulty.  They  are  often  more  difficult  to  manage 
than  the  patients.  It  is  more  easy  to  make  rules  than  to  secure 
their  observance.  Hence,  the  great  importance  which  ought  to  be 
attached  to  respectability  of  character,  as  well  as  other  qualifica- 
tions, in  their  engagement.  When  suitable  individuals  for  this  ser- 
vice are  engaged,  they  should  be  well  paid,  and  should  not  be  over- 
worked. Their  duties  are  constant,  irksome,  and  often  uni^lea- 
sant,  and  even  at  times  dangerous.  They  consent  to  voluntary  con- 
finement, and  other  privations,  by  which  the  liberties  conceded  to 
other  servants  are  much  restricted ;  and  so,  their  continued  services 
can  only  be  secured  by  good  treatment,  and  granting  reasonable  in- 
diilgencies,  and  not  by  quarrelling  with  them,  and  cursing  and  swearing 
at  them  about  every  trifle,  which  soon  disgusts  them,  and  ends  in 
their  resignation. 

The  House  Steavard  and  keeper  of  the  Stores  of  a  large  Asylum 
is  also  a  very  important  Official,  as  on  him  the  comfort  of  its  inmates, 
and  the  Econony  of  its  expenses,  chiefly  depend.  He  should  be  of 
a  highly  respectable  and  trustworthy  character,  having  to  receive, 
and  dispense  to  the  inmates,  the  daily  necessaries  of  life.  His 
salaiy  should  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  services  of  a  person  of  good 
elementaiy  education — capable  of  keeping  exact  accounts,  and 
qualified  to  be  judge  of  the  quality  of  the  stores  and  provisions 
wdiich  come  under  his  charge.  He  should  be  appointed  and 
directed  by  the  District  Board,  and  be  responsible  to  it  for  the 
regular  and  proper  discharge  of  his  duties  ;  but,  at  the  same  time 
his  conduct  is  subject  to  the  observation  of  the  superintendent,  who 
has  power  to  correct  or  check  any  irregularity  or  misconduct  that 
may  occur. 

The  Chaplain  to  an  Asylum  is  also  found  to  be  a  very  im- 
portant Official.  In  the  discharge  of  his  duties  he  directs  the 
thouglits  of  such  patients  as  are  able  to  attend  upon  liis  ministra- 
tions, and  leads  their  devotions.  By  suitable  conversation  he  may, 
in  many  cases,  alter  the  diseased  mind  to  healthful  studies  and 
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occupations,  allay  religious  fears,  and  restore  the  sufferer  from 
melanclioly  to  more  rational  views.  And  by  the  judicious  exercise  of 
such  duties  the  chaplain  of  an  asylum  may  greatly  aid  the  physician 
in  the  moral  and  mental  treatment  of  the  patients.  So  much,  indeed, 
has  this  been  found  to  be  highly  beneficial  in  promoting  their  suc- 
cessful treatment  that,  in  some  Continental  asylums,  several  Priests 
are  employed  in  this  important  v^^ork. 


6.  THE  NECESSARY  ACCOMMODATION 
FOR  DIFFERENT  CLASSES  OF 
PATIENTS. 

The  experience  of  several  years  has  led  the  Lunacy  Boards  of 
England  and  Scotland  to  the  conclusion  that,  among  the  numerous 
paupei  insane  persons  requiring  care  and  attention,  there  are  many 
who,  from  being  quiet  and  harmless  in  their  dispositions,  neither 
require  very  rigid  confinement  nor  such  remedial  treatment  as  an 
Asylum  affords  to  others  of  a  different  character.  So  that  these 
Boards  have  recommended  the  relief  of  crowded  Asylums  to  be 
effected  by  the  removal  of  chronic  incurable  lunatics,  who  are 
harmless  and  easily  managed,  to  less  expensive  Buildings  in  con- 
nection with  Asylums,  to  the  wards  of  poor-houses  suitably  pre- 
pared for  them,  or  boarded  with  private  parties. 

Of  these  modes  of  disposal  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
erection  of  plain  and  less  expensive  buildings,  but  affording  good 
and  proper  accommodation,  within  the  grounds  connected  with  an 
Asylum,  is  much  to  be  preferred  to  either  of  the  others.  And  this 
is  the  only  mode  to  which  the  attention  of  District  Boards  is  re- 
quired to  be  directed.  And  as  the  whole  District  may  be  taxed 
for  such  Buildings,  the  managers  of  local  Poor-houses  are  not 
likely  to  prefer  making  the  necessaiy  acconmiodation  and  other 
arrangements  required  by  the  General  Board  at  their  own  expense^ 
rather  than  take  advantage  of  the  District  Asylum,  where  the 
treatment  there  furnished  is  so  much  better  than  any  poor-house  is 
likely  to  afford. 

The  proposal  to  send  some  of  the  cases  above  mentioned  to  be 
boarded  with  private  parties  is  by  no  means  advisable.  It  would 
be  retrograding  in  this  matter,  by  going  back  to  the  objectionable 
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system  of  -which  this  formed  a  pai-t,  and  which  caused  the  formation 
of  the  law  now  in  force.  If  the  friends  of  individual  lunatics  did 
not  attend  to  them  and  treat  them  properly,  will  strangers  treat 
them  better  ?  I  fear  they  would  not,  in  the  generality  of  cases  ; 
it  would  be  in  few  cases  that  the  most  desirable  parties  would 
take  such  a  charge  ;  so  that  the  poor  lunatics,  falling  into  the 
hands  of  mercenary  people,  might  not  be  properly  cared  for  and 
attended  to,  without  very  active  supei'vision  by  the  District 
Inspector. 

If,  therefore,  additional  accommodation  for  incurable  and  harm- 
less patients  is  required,  it  should  be  of  the  kind  which  has  been 
erected  in  connection  with  Asylums  at  Devon,  Chester,  Birming- 
ham, Liverpool,  and  others,  the  cost  of  which  has  been  at  an  aver- 
age of  =£'40  per  bed.  These  additional  buildings  have  been  ap- 
proved of  as  very  suitable.  As  an  improvement  upon  this,  however, 
I  would  suggest  that  a  modification  of  what  has  been  called  "  The 
Cottage  System,"  should  be  adopted — each  new  building  within 
the  precincts  of  the  Asylum  being  made  to  contain  a  Day-room 
and  Dormitory  for  16  Beds,  one  of  which  should  be  occupied  by  an 
attendant.  And  I  propose  that  this  additional  accommodation 
should  be  connected  with  one  or  two  Cottages  for  the  attendants, 
and  for  preparing  the  food  of  the  patients.  By  adopting  this  plan 
great  economy  might  be  effected — an  important  separation  of  cases 
made,  and  an  over-crowded  house  relieved,  so  as  to  reserve  the 
better  accommodation  within  the  Asylum  for  those  more  urgent 
and  curable  cases,  which  so  frequently  require  admission,  and  the 
more  perfect  arrangements  of  the  Asylum  to  promote  their  re- 
covery. 


7.  THE  FINANCIAL  MATTERS— HOW  TO 
BE  REGULATED. 

The  most  strict  attention  to  Economy  ia  the  management  of 
Pauper  Asylums  being  necessary  and  proper,  the  arrangements  for 
conducting  their  financial  matters  require  much  attention.  For 
this  end  various  modes  are  adopted  in  different  Asylums. 

In  all  large  public  Institutions  of  this  land  an  individual  of  abi- 
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lity  and  discretion  should  be  appointed  to  regulate  and  check  the 
Expenditure.  The  Treasurer  is  generally  the  official  who  does  this. 
All  monies  paid  to  the  Institution  are  received  by  him,  and  placed 
in  Bank ;  and  all  orders  and  accounts  pass  through  his  hands ; 
and  he  lays  them  before  the  committee  of  management,  who  meet 
weekly  or  monthly,  for  their  approval  and  advice.  All  accounts 
above  a  certain  amount  are  paid  by  Bank  Cheques,  signed  by  him 
and  one  of  the  members  of  the  Board.  These  accounts  are  examined 
and  checked  by  an  Auditor  monthly  ;  and  a  State  of  accounts  is 
made  up  by  Mm  quarterly,  or  at  such  times~as  may  be  required  by 
the  Board. 

The  offices  of  Treasurer,  Auditor,  and  Clerk,  are  generally  held, 
as  they  ought  to  be,  by  different  individuals.  And  without  such  an 
arrangement  the  economic  and  pecuniary  affairs  of  the  Institution 
will  soon  get  into  confusion,  extravagant  expenditure,  and  waste. 

But  whatever  situation  or  name  the  individual  may  have,  there 
should  be  one,  either  Treasurer  or  Auditor,  who  should  take  a 
Managing  Chakge  of  all  the  Expenditure  of  the  Institution,  and 
check  all  imposition,  extravagance,  or  waste.  The  duties  of  such 
official  cannot  interfere  with  the  duties  and  responsibility  of  the 
resident  superintendent ;  because  the  latter  should  have  nothing  to 
do  with  financial  matters.  Hence,  he  ouglit  to  be  responsible  to 
the  Board  only  for  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  and  assist  the  Board 
and  Medical  Superintendent  in  the  management  of  the  Institution. 
And,  unless  such  an  official  is  appointed,  too  much  of  the  details 
of  management  are  necessarily  cast  upon  the  Board,  which  its 
members  should  not  be  expected  to  overtake. 


8.  ON  THE  HEATING  &  VENTILATION 
OF  ASYLUMS. 

The  proper  heating  and  ventilation  of  the  different  apartments 
of  an  Asylum  must  always  be  considered  and  provided  for  together. 

Much  difficulty Jias  always  been  felt  in  making  tlie  arrangements 
necessary  for  these  important  purposes.  This  is  chiefly  owuig  to  pro- 
vision being  required  for  two  different  conditions — viz.,  to  provide 
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pure  heated  air  in  winter,  and  cool  pure  air  in  summer,  as  also  for 
the  exit  of  foul  air. 

The  confined  air  of  any  inhabited  space  is  constantly  undergoing 
change  and  deterioration  by  the  respiration  of  those  within  it.  The 
best  observations  show  1200  cubic  feet  of  atmospheric  air  to  be 
necessary,  in  a  confined  apartment,  for  the  healthy  existence  of  each 
individual  during  24  hours ;  and  in  all  modern  hospitals  even  a 
much  larger  space  is  provided. 

The  plan  to  be  adopted  for  any  large  Institution  can  only  be 
properly  fixed  by  the  consideration  of  several  special  circumstances 
— the  size  of  the  apartments,  the  number  of  persons  to  be  contained 
in  them,  and  the  length  of  time  of  their  occupation  without 
change. 

For  Day-rooms  and  Dormitories,  which  are  occupied  alternately 
by  one  set  of  individuals,  a  smaller  space  is  required  than  for  the 
Wards  of  an  Hospital  occupied  constantly  by  sick  people. 

For  providing  fresh  air  in  winter,  open  fires  in  the  rooms,  with 
properly  constructed  inlets  above  the  doors  and  windows,  with 
perforated  zinc,  are  found  to  answer  best,  and  are  most  easily 
regulated.  Where  some  additional  heat  is  required,  the  apartment 
should  be  surrounded  by  hot  water  pipes.  The  chimneys  of  open 
fireplaces  are  generally  sufiicient  to  draw  off  foul  air,  while  fires 
are  burning  in  them.  But,  in  summer,  when  there  may  be  no 
fires  in  them,  and  open  doors  and  windows  are  not  sufficient,  it  is 
found  necessary  to  force  into  the  apartments  fresh  air  by  means  of 
pumps  or  fans  ;  but  these  require  the  constant  power  of  steam  to 
render  them  efficient. 

By  providing  louvers  above  the  entrance  doors,  and  ventilators 
at  the  tops  of  staircases,  a  constant  supply  of  fresh  air  may  be 
secured  in  corridors,  passages,  and  staircases,  to  be  available  by 
opening  the  doors  of  day-rooms  and  dormitories  in  winter,  when 
direct  draughts  from  the  open  air  might  be  dangerous. 

All  other  artificial  means  for  securing  these  objects  have  gene- 
rally been  either  failures  or  only  partially  successful,  very 
expensive,  and  not  easily  regulated. 


9.  OF  AIRING  YARDS  FOR  LUNATICS. 

When  there  is  ample  space  at  command,  separate  Airing 
Grounds  can  he  formed  for  diflerent  classes  of  Patients — 1.  Gardens 
and  grounds  for  spade  cultivation  should  be  formed  and  set  apart 
for  the  occupation  and  exercise  of  all  who  are  able  and  willing  to 
work  in  them,  under  proper  direction.  2.  Courts  of  moderate  size 
for  the  refractory  and  infirm  Patients,  of  easy  access  from  the 
Asylum,  properly  fenced  for  safety  and  shelter  from  bad  weather. 
3.  Gardens  of  large  size  for  ordinary  or  middle  class  Patients,  with 
broad  well-made  walks,  plots  of  flowers  and  shrubs,  but  otherwise 
covered  with  grass  for  walking  and  exercise.  But  securely  fenced 
chiefly  by  high  railings,  and  walls  with  piazzas  for  shelter  and 
exercise,  in  hot,  cold,  or  stormy  weather.  When  such  gardens  ex- 
tend to  three  or  four  acres  they  have  no  appearance  of  imprison- 
ment. 4.  Any  other  grounds  belonging  to  the  Asylum,  and  of 
considerable  extent,  might  be  kept  in  grass  fields,  ornamented  and 
skirted  by  clumps  and  rows  of  trees,  over  which  convalescent 
Patients,  and  others  who  could  be  trusted,  might  walk  about  for 
their  recreation  and  amusement.  In  such  grass  fields  cows  and 
sheep  might  be  pastured,  which  altogether  would  form  a  more 
useful  and  easily  managed  piece  of  ground  than  the  same  would  be 
by  ordinary  farm  cultivation  ;  and,  more  especially,  as  the  benefit 
of  the  inmates  of  the  Asylum  is  the  first  and  chief  consideration, 
which  this  would  tend  essentially  to  promote. 

If  proper  security  is  not  provided  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of 
the  Insane  Patients,  and  the  Public,  in  Lunatic  Asylums,  where  is 
it  to  be  found  ?  Is  it  not  there  that  the  Public  and  friends  of 
patients  look  for  proper  care  and  safety  ?  Are  the  proper  means 
to  prevent  escapes  not  to  be  attended  to  ?  The  necessary  means 
for  attaining  this  security  must  be  provided  if  the  District  Boards 
are  to  deserve  and  retain  the  confidence  of  the  Public.  These 
means  should  consist  not  of  small  confined  coui-ts,  surrounded  by 
gigantic  walls  and  railings  alone,  but  should  consist  of  large  airing 
grounds,  surrounded  by  open  railings  and  walls  of  moderate  height, 
combined  with  the  presence  of  a  suitable  number  of  attendants 
among  the  patients.  Without  such  railing  and  walls  the  number 
of  attendants  required  would  have  to  be  greatly  increased,  there- 
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by  causing  additional  expense,  and  very  probably  occasioning  also 
frequent  contentions  between  tbem  and  tbe  patients  to  prevent 
escapes,  which  would  be  obviated  by  tlie  means  above  recommended ; 
for  the  latter  would  soon  find  that  they  could  not  contend  success- 
fully against  the  iron  railings  and  stone  walls  ;  but  would,  at  the 
same  time,,  have  ample  scope  for  recreation  and  exercise  without 
feeling  of  restraint.  Such  provisions  for  security  would  also  tend 
to  lessen  restrictions  in  regard  to  the  times  for  their  being  allowed 
to  enjoy  the  open  air,  thereby  promoting  their  health  and  comfort. 


10.  CONCLUDING  REMARKS. 

Every  District  Board  has  two  great  objects  to  attend  to — First, 
the  WELFARE  of  the  patients  confined  in  the  Asylum  ;  and  Second, 
the  INTEREST  of  the  ratepayers  by  whom  it  is  supported.  Hence, 
EFFICIENCY  in  regard  to  the  house,  its  attendants,  and  various  ne- 
cessary arrangements,  is  to  be  secured ;  and  economy  in  regard  to 
expenditure  for  provisions  and  management,  has  to  be  very  specially 
attended  to. 

With  respect  to  efficiency,  I  have  already  spoken  in  the  several 
foregoing  sections  ;  and  have,  therefore,  only  to  add  that,  proper  and 
judicious  economy  in  conducting  and  managing  every  department 
of  the  Asylum,  is  expected  by  those  who  have  to  maintaia  it — this 
being  an  institution  for  paxxpers,  kept  up  at  the  public  expense. 
After  the  necessary  efficiency  is  secured  it  is  the  duty  of  the  Dis- 
trict Board  to  devote  particular  attention  to  economy.  The  various 
sources  of  waste,  extravagance,  and  peculation,  have  to  be  loolced 
into  from  time  to,  proper  enquiries  made  regarding  any  delin- 
quencies reported,  and  all  orders  and  accounts  require  to  be  strictly 
examined.  Nothing  supeiiluous,  or  not  required  for  the  benefit  of 
the  patients,  should  be  allowed. 

All  the  rules  and  regulations  made  for  conducting  the  details  of 
the  internal  management  and  economy  of  the  Asylum  should  be 
strictly  enforced.  These  may  require  alteration  or  modification 
from  time  to  time,  as  experience  may  suggest ;  but;,  while  existing, 
they  must  be  attended  to  and  carried  into  effect. 

When  gentlemen  are  appointed,  and  have  become  members  of  a 
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district  board,  a  very  important  and  serious  responsibility  falls 
upon  them.  They  ought  to  feel  that  tlie  care  and  welfare  of  so 
many  helpless  and  sore  stricken  individuals  are  under  their  charge. 
Their  attention  to  the  management  of  the  Asylum,  and  the  proper 
treatment  of  the  patients  are,  therefore,  of  much  moment,  and  re- 
quire considerable  time  and  serious  consideration  on  their  part. 
They  have  anxiously  to  inquire  into  the  necessary  and  proper 
security  of  the  house  and  airing  gi  ounds ;  the  regular  visitation 
and  care  of  the  patients  ;  their  food,  exercise,  and  employments  ; 
their  classification  and  distribution  in  the  house ;  the  good  order  of 
the  attendants,  the  ventilation  of  the  apartments  ;  and  various  other 
details,  without  proper  attention  to  which  the  institution  would, 
in  many  respects,  fail  to  produce  the  benefits  expected  from  it 
Without  proper  security  to  prevent  the  patients  from  injuring 
themselves  or  others,  and  without  proper  economy,  the  Board 
would  not  have  the  confidence  of  the  public.  But  if  the  necessary 
attention  is  given  to  its  management,  a  judicious  economy  is 
observed,  and  an  efficient,  kind,  and  humane  treatment  is  secured 
for  the  patients,  then  the  Board  may  expect  that  support  and 
approbation  of  the  public  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

It  may  be  said  by  members  of  the  Board,  "  How  are  we  to  find 
out  anything  wrong  in  many  of  these  respects  alluded  to  ?  To 
whom  are  we  to  look  for  information  ?  of  whom  are  we  to  inquire  V 
And  certainly  here  there  is  great  difficulty.  Everytliing  may  look 
fair  and  clean  on  the  surface  when  the  house  is  visited  ;  the  jour- 
nals and  diet  tables  may  be  regularly  kept,  and  yet  all  may  not  be 
right  as  to  many  things.  We  might  as  well  expect  to  ascertain 
what  is  going  on  at  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  by  looking  at  the 
surface  of  the  water,  as  find  out  what  we  desire  to  know  by  Avalk- 
ing  through  the  house.  Members  of  the  Board,  therefore,  are  driven 
to  the  necessity  of  taking  evidence  from  smj  quarter — from  any 
parties  who  may  have  either  visited  the  jplace  or  resided  in  it.  If 
the  evidence  of  such  parties  is  rejected,  where  are  they  to  get  in- 
formation ?  If  what  goes  on  in  the  house  will  not  bear  inquiiy 
and  scrutiny,  it  is  a  bad  sign.  If  all  is  right,  inquiry  would  be 
couited  rather  than  evaded. 

In  conclusion,  I  liavc  only  to  add  that,  if  the  opinions  and  advice 
given,  and  the  arrangements  here  recommended,  were  not  amply 
confirmed  by  the  experience  and  writings  of  the  most  esteemed 
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autliors  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  I  would  not  have  had 
the  confidence  with  which  I  earnestly  urge  their  adoption,  as  being 
necessary  and  expedient  for  the  good  order  of  Asylums,  and  the 
welfare  of  their  inmates. 

Denbrae,  St  Andrews, 
October  1867. 
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